Breaking forth like a fudden temped, he over-ran all, break¬ 
ing down all the holds and fortrejjes. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The trump of death founds in their hearing fhrill; 

Their weapon, faith; their fortrefs was the grave. Fairfax. 

God is our fortrefs, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us refolve to fcale their flinty bulwarks. Shak. Hen. VI. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd do&rines, 
as to guard them round about with legions of obfcure and 
undefined words ; which yet makes thefe retreats more like 
the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreffes of 
fair warriors. Locke. 

FORTUITOUS, adj. [fortuity French; fdriuitus, Lat.] Ac¬ 
cidental; cafual; happening by chance. 

A wonder then it muft be, that there fhould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfelf that this mOft beautiful 
world could be produced by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

Ray on the C> eation. 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and a£ts fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpring. Blackmore . 
Fortuitously, adv. [from fortuitous.'] Accidentally; cafual- 
ly; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into wa¬ 
ter, and fortuitously (hared between all the elements. Rogers. 
Fortuitousness, n.f [from fortuitous.] Accident; chance; 

hit. _ i 

Fo'rtunate. adj. [ fortunatus , Latin. J 
fuccefsful; not fubjed to mifcarriage. 
adlions. 

I am moll fortunate thus accidentally to encounter you: 
you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

He figh’d; and could not but their fate deplore, 

So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. Knight’s Tale. 

No, there is a neceflity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate: 

He keeps his object ever full in fight, 

And that aflurance holds him firm and right: 

True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to blifs. 


Lucky; happy; 
Ufed of perfons or 


1 


Prior. 
Happinefs; good 


2 . 


But right before there is no precipice; 

Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. Dry 
Fortunately, adv. [from fortunate.} Happily; lucceli- 
fully. 

Bright Eliza rul’d Britannia’s ftate. 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. 

Fo'rtunateness. n.f. [from fortunate.'] 
luck; fuccefs. 

O me, faid fhe, whofe greateft fortunatenefs is more unfor¬ 
tunate than my fitter’s greateft unfortunatenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 
FORTUNE, n.f [ frtuna, Latin; fortune, French.] 
i. The power fuppofed to diftribute the lots of life according to 

her own humOrir. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to th* poor. Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

Though fortune’s malice overthrow my ftate. 

My mind exceeds the compafsof her wheel. ShaheJ. H. VI. 
The o-ood or ill that befals man. 

Rejoice, faid he, to-day;^ 

In you t he fortune of Great Britain lies: 

Among fo brave a people you are they 
Whom heav’ii has chofe to fight for fuch a prize. Dry den. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diftinguifhed from 
for time, in that the latter is underftood to befal only rational 
agents, but chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
o The chance of life; means of living. . 

J His father dying, he was driven to London to feek his 
' ‘ Sun ft. 

fortune. J 

a. Event; fuccefs good or bad. 

4 This terreftfial globe has been furrounded by th e fortune 
and boldnefs of many navigators. Temple. 

No, he fhall eat, and die with me, or live ; 

Our equal crimes fnall equal fortune give. Dryd. innocence. 

5. Eflate; poffeffions. 

J If thou do ft 

As this inftrucls thee, thou do’ft make thy way 
To noble fortune,. ]hakejpearec King Lear. 

That evelefs head of thine was firft fram d fleih 
To raife my fortunes. Sbahfpeare’s Kwg Lear. 

But tell me, Titynis, what heav’nly power 
Preferv^d your fortunes in that fatal hour. Dryd. virg. raj . 

The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He fhould not raife his fortunes by his wit. Drytden. 

He was younger fon to a gentleman of a good birth, but 

toll ■ fortune. 

6. The portion of a man or woman : generally of a woman. 

I am thought feme heirefs rich in lands, 

Fled to efcape a cruel guardian’s hands ; 

Which may produce a flor.y worth the telling. 

Of the next fparks that go a fortune dealing. Frol, to Orphan. 
The fo-tunc hunters have already caft their eyes upon her, 
and take care to plant themfelves in her vtew. Spectator. 

2 . 


When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 

7, Futurity; future events. 

You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 

To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 

But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 

For only there is writ my deftiny. Cowley s Mijlrefs. 

To Fortune, v. n. [from the noun.] To befall; to fall 
out; to happen ; to come cafually to pafs. 

It fortuned, as fair it then befell. 

Behind hi- back, unweeting, where he flood, 

Of ancient time there was a fpringing well, 

From which faft trickled forth a filver flood. Fairy Queen. 

It fortuned the fame night that aChriftian, fervingaTurk 
in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen warning that the 
Turks prepared the next day to give a general aflault. Knolles. 

I’ll tell you as we pafs along. 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Shakefpeare. 
Here fortun d Curl to Aide. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Fg'rtuned. adj. Supplied by fortune. 

Not th’ imperious drew 
Of the full fortun’d Czefar ever fhall 
Be brook’d with me. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fo'rtunebook. n.f. [ fortune and book.] A book confulted 
to know fortune or future events. 

Thou know’ft a face, in whofe each look 
Beauty lays ope love’s fort unebook ; 

On whole fair revolutions wait 

The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Crajhaw . 

Fortunehu'nter. n.f. [ fortune and hunt.] A man whofe 
employment is to enquire after women with great portions to 
enrich himfelf by marrying them. 

We muft, however, diftinguifh between fortunehunters and 
fortuneftealers. Spectator, N°. 312. 

To Fo'rtunetell. v. n. [fortune and tell.] 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing futurity. 

We are Ample men; we do not know what’s brought to 
pafs under the profeflion of fortunetelling. Shakefpeare . 

I’ll conjure you, I’ll fortunetell you. Shakefpeare. 

The gypfies were to divide the money got by Healing lin- 
nen, or by fortunetelling. Walton’s Angler. 

2. To reveal futurity. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 

Fo'rtuneteller. n.f. [fortune and teller.] One who cheats 
common people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Shakefpeare. 

A Welchman* being at a felfions-houfe, and feeing the pri- 
foners hold up hands at the bar, related to fome of his ac¬ 
quaintance that the judges were good fortunetellers ; for if they 
did but look upon their hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they fhould live or die. Bacon’s Apophthegms1 

Haft thou given credit to vain predi&ions of men, to dreams 
or fortunetellers, or gone about to know any fecret things by 
lot ? D uppa’s Ru ies for Devotion. 

There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a 
fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the fetting up of a for - 
tunetcller. L’Efirange. Fable 94. 

Long ago a fortuneteller 

Exadlly faid what now befell her. Swift. 

FO'RTY. adj. [jreopejmg, Saxon.] Four times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Shak. Coriol. 
He that upon levity quits his ftation, in hopes to be better, 

*tis forty to one lofes. L’ Ef range. 

FO'RUM. n.f. [Latin.] Any publick place. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judge in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes, to accule or excufe, 
to complain or defend. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 

And near a forum flank’d with marble fhines. 

Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore, 

Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

To Forwarder, v. a. [for and wander.] To wander wildly 
and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling’ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand’ring by the way. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
FO'RWARD. adv. [jfopp.eapb, Saxon.] Towards; to a part 
or place before; onward; progreffively. 

When fervent forrow flaked was, 

She up arofe, refolving him to find 

Alive or dead, and forward forth doth’ pafs. Fairy Queen. 
From fmaller things the mind of the hearers may go for- 
ward to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the 
lowed to the higheft things. Hooker, b. 


He that is ufed to go forward, and findeth a flop, falleth of 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. Bacon’s Effays. 

Fo'rward, 


F O S 

Forward, adj. [from the adverb.] 

1. Warm; earneft. . , 1 • 1 t 

They would that we fhould rememoer the poor, which 1 

alfo was forward to do. Gai ' “• 10 ‘ 

2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 

You’ll ftill be too forward. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Unfkill’d to dart the pointed ij ear; 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 

o Ready ; confident ; prefumptuous. 

Q]d Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ fquire, 

Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire; 

And thus falutes the boy,- too forward for his years. Dryd. 

4. Not referved ; not over modeft. 

’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious , forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shake]. Rich. 111. 

5. Premature; early ripe. C ; ttt 

Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Sb. K. 111. 

6. Quick; ready; hafty. ' 

The mind makes not that benefit it ftiould of the informa¬ 
tion it receives from civil or natural hiftorians, in being too 
forward or two flow in making obfervations on the particular 
fa&s recorded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, 'confidered feparately the parts out of which thefe 
propofitions are made, they would not perhaps have been fo 
forward to believe they were innate. _ Locke. 

7. Antecedent; anterior : oppofed to pofterior. 

Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick ft decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effedl them. Shakefpeare. 

8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 

My good Camillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 

She is i’ th’ rear o’ our birth. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

To Fo'rward. v. a. [from the adverb.] 

1 . To haften; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or improve¬ 
ment. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to fave them ; 
fo we may houfe our own country plants to forward them, 
and make them come in the cold feafons. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Whenever I fhine, 

I forward the grafs and I ripen the vine. Swift. 

9. Topatronife; to advance. 

Forwarder, n.f. [from forward.] He who promotes any 
thing. 

FoRwardly. adv. [from the adje&ive.] Eagerly; haftily; 
quickly. 

The Hidden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have felt, 
fhould not differ us too forwardly to admit prefumption. Atter. 

Fo'rwardness. n.f [fromforward.] 

1. Eagernefs ; ardour; readinefs to a£l. 

Abfolutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutely 
approve either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hook. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifter intent and purpofe, who fo forwardnefs is.not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame catife with a bet¬ 
ter and fincere meaning. Hooker , b iv.7. 9. 

If the great ones were m forwardnefs, the people were in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredible afFe&ion. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. Quicknefs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers were 
fain to reftrain his forwardnefs ; to the end that his brothers, 
who were under the fame training, might hold pace with 

Wot ton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence; aflurance; want of modeft)’-. 

In France it is ufual to bring their children into company, 
and to cherifh in them, from their infancy, a kind of for- 
wardnefs and aflurance. Addifon on Italy. 

Forwards, adv. Straight before; progreffively. 

The Rhodian fhip pafled through the whole Roman fleet, 
backwards and forwards federal times, carrying intelligence 

X'A?r 1 i repanUm - Arbuthm on Coins. 

r OSSE k n.f. [fofja, Latin; fos-, Welch ] A ditch; a moat; 

an intrenchment thrown up by the fpade. 

Fo'sset. See Faucet. 

Fo'sseway. n.f. [foffe and way.] One of the great Roman 
inroads through England, fo called from the ditches on each 
fide. 

FO'SSIL. adj. [foffilis, Latin ; fojfile, French.] That which is 
dug out of the earth. 

, y he /#^ ft^Hs are many of them of the fame kinds with 
thofe rhat now appear upon the neighbouring fhores; and the 
elt “ ch as ma y be prefumed to be at the bottom of the adia- 
r Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

_ F0Ck falt ’ and fal S emm ’ diffcr n °t in nature front 

cn other; nor from the common fait of fait fprings, or that 
thC fea > when P ure ‘ Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 


FOS 

It is of a middle nature, between fojfil and Animal,' being 
produced from animal excrements, intermixed with vegetable 
'}■ ] ts Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Fo'ssil. n.f. . r 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, becauie we dil- 

cover them by digging into the bowels of the earth, ate called 
by one common name foffils ; under which are comprehended 
metals and minerals. Locke. 

Many kinds of foffils are very oddly and elegantly fhaped. 

Bentley s Sermons: 

By the word foffil, ufed as a denomination of one of three 
general divifions of natural produaions, we underftand bodies 
formed ufually within the earth, fometimes on its furface, and 
fometimes in waters; of a plain and fimple ftruaure, in which 
there is no vifible difference of parts, no diftinaion of veflels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar to 
and perfea as the whole. Hill’s Mat. Med* 

To FO'STER. v.a. [ poj-tjnan, Saxon.] 

1. To nurfe; to feed ; to fuppOrtj to train up. 

Thy threat’ning colours now wind up; 

And tame the favage fpirit of wild war; 

That, like a lion fofter’d up at hand, 

It may fie gently at the foot of peace. Shakefp. King John ; 
Some fay that ravens fofler forlorn children. Shakefpeare. 
Our kingdom’s earth ftiould not be foil’d 
With that dear blood, which it hath fftered. Shakef. R. II. 

That bafe wretch, 

Bfed on alms, and fofterd with cold difhes, 

With feraps o’ th’ court. Shakefpeare’s Cymleline « 

Fojlering has always been a ftronger alliance than blood. 

Davies on Ireland. 

No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fojlers no venom, ftnee that Scots plantation. Cleaveland. 

The fon of Mulciber, 

Found in the fire, arid fofler’d in the plains; 

A fhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryd. AEn. b. v!L 

2. To pamper; to encourage. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foflered up in 
blood by his naughty fathef. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. To cherifh j to forward. 

Ye fojlering breezes, blpw ; 

Ye foftening dews, ye tender ftiowers defeend. Thcmfen. 

Fo'sterage. n.f. [from fojler.] The charge of nurfing; aL 
terage. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and foflerage 
of this child; who being, perchance; but fome bafe and ob¬ 
fcure creature, was caft from the top of her temple into the 
lake adjoining; and, as the poets have feigned, changed by 
Venus into a fifh, all but her face. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

Fosterbro'ther. n.f [poyreji bpoSeji, Saxon.] One bred 
at the fame pap ; one fed by the fame nurfe, 

Fosterchi'ld. n.f [ poyeep cdh, Saxon.] A child nurfed 
by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

The fojler children do' love and are beloved of their fofter- 
fathers. Davies on Ireland. 

The goddefs thus beguil’d, 

With pleafant dories, her falfe fofler child. Addif Ov. Met. 

Fosterda'm. n. f [fofler and dam.] A nurfe; one that per¬ 
forms the office of a mother by giving food to a young child. 

T here, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 

Intrepid on her fweiling dugs they hung ; 

The fofler dam loll’d out her fawning, tongue. Dryden’s AEn. 

FoSterea'rth. n.f [fofler and earth.] Earth by which the 
plant is nourifhed, though it did not grow at firft in it. 

In vain, the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with foflerearth\ 

But when the alien compoft is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails! Phillips. 

Fo sterer. n.f [from fofler.] A nurfe; one who gives food 
in the place of a parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fojlerers ; the rich men 
felling, the meaner fort buying the alterage of their children; 
in the opinion of the Irifh fofteririg has always been a ftroncrer 
alliance than blood ; and the fofterchildreri do love, and are 
beloved of their fofterfathers and their fept, more than of their 
own natural parents and kindred. Davies on Ireland 1 

Fosterfa'ther. n.f [ poyreppabep, Saxon.] One who 
gives food in the place of the father. 

In Ireland foflerchildren do love and are beloved of their 
fcjle,fathers , and their fept; more than of their own natural 

an( | kindr ^ d - t Davies on Ireland. 

1 he duke of Bretagne having been an hoft: and a kind of 
parent or fift erf other to the king, in his tendernefs of age and 
weaknefs of fortune; did look for aid this time from king 

H0nr >' r , u _ , Back’s Henry Xlt 

lyrrheus, the fofler father of the bead, 

_ Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fill. Dryden’s Mm 
Fostermother, n.f [fojler and mother.] A nurfe. 

Foster nurse, n.f [fofler and nurfe.] This is an improper 
compound, becaufe fojler and nurfe mean the fame.] A 
nurfe. 

9 R bur 
































































































































































